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The Defender 





Catholic Church 


condemns war 


By Brad St. Martin 


Staff Writer 


The Catholic Church recently deemed a possible 
war in Iraq to be unjust because, as Pope John Paul II 





has argued, it 
does not meet the 
Catholic criteria 
for a just war. 
Many people 
have spoken out 
against the war, 
including the Rev. 
Mike Cronogue, 
S.S.E., and 
Catholic Church 
leaders around 
the world. 

However, 
British § Prime 
Minister Tony 
Blair and USS. 
President George 
W. Bush, both 
Christians, are in 
favor of the war 
in Iraq. 

“There is a 


difference in opinion among Christians,” Religious 
Studies Professor James Byrne said. “There are two 


sides to the issue.” 


Millions of Christians besides Bush and Blair 
support the war, but millions of others oppose it. 


See WAR, Page 3 
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Photo by Jon-Michael McColgan 


The St. Michael’s men’s ice hockey team celebrates its second consecutive ECAC Division II title after a 2-1 over- 
time victory over St. Anselm on Saturday at Cairns Arena in South Burlington. First-year player Alex Watts 
notched the game-winner 1:23 into the extra period and was named tournament MVP. Classmate Jonathan 
Perez also scored for the home team. Sophomore Andy Joy made 28 saves, including many on tough shots late 
in the third period, and was named to the all-tournament team along with senior Daykin Marini (See “Fun Fact” 
on Page 2) and junior Justin Quenneville. The Purple Knights are 11-1 over the past two seasons against D-II 
competition, including a 7-6 overtime victory against St. Anselm in last year’s championship. They have won 
eight straight games over D-II teams since a 3-0 loss to St. Anselm on Feb. 8, 2002. See story on Page 16. 


Mardi Gras, doompity doo 





Photo courtesy of Outright Vermont 


Adorned in beads and dressed as Oompa Loompas, Outright Vermont 
members celebrate Mardi Gras in downtown Burlington on March 1. 





SMC prepares 
emergency plan 


By Jon Fairbanks 
Staff Writer 


As the United States pre- 
pares for a war with Iraq, St. 
Michael’s staff members are dis- 
cussing emergency evacuation 
plans for students to be used if 
acts of terrorism occur on cam- 
pus. These discussions have 
occurred at recent faculty direc- 
tors meetings, prompted by the 
concerns of students and parents. 

“We have a lot of people on 
campus that know people who 
have already been sent to fight 
overseas,” Director of Residence 
Life Lou DiMasi said. 

DiMasi said there is no spe- 
cific evacuation plan in place to 
prepare for a terrorist attack. 
However, St. Michael’s has 


guidelines detailing how the 
campus should react in case of 
emergencies. 

Some students are unaware 
of these emergency plans. 

“I didn’t even know that 
there was a plan,” junior 
Christine Germain said, “but it’s 
a good idea to prepare.” 

There is a chain of command 
in place to handle bomb threats, 
fires or discovery of hazardous 
materials, according to the emer- 
gency response handbook. The 
first people to be notified would 
be security, fire and rescue and 
Peter Soons, the director of secu- 
rity on campus. 

In the case of a bomb threat 
or fire, students and anyone else 


See PLAN, Page 3 
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News 








St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the Feb. 26-March 6 security PepOres, Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. 


Wednesday, Feb. 26 
2:41 a.m. Safety incident at Alumni Hall 
12:15 p.m. Escort to Prevel Hall 
5:32 p.m. Complaint at Bergeron Center 
7:06 p.m. Intrusion alarm at Dupont Hall 
8:26 p.m. Security issue at 100s Townhouses _ 
11:49 p.m. Vehicle operation at 200s Townhouses 


_ Saturday, Machi Tuesday, March 4 

12:01 a.m. Vandalism at Trono House — 6:22 p.m. Shocon persons at Ryan Hall 

11:09 p.m. Escort to off-campus location . 9:30 p.m, Parking enforcement on South Campus 

. . 46 p.m. Vehicle stop along ese Road 

— _ Sunday, March 2 9: i i 
5: 34 p-m. ‘Vandalisns at Trono dae 
6:00 p.m. TheftatCashman Hall 
11:10 p.m. Vehicle assistance at 200s Townhouses 
11:56 p.m. Vehicle stop along Campus Road 





Thursday, Feb. 27 
No notable activity 








Monday, March 3 — 
12:59 a.m. Escort to South Campus _ 
~ 8:22 p.m. Fire alarm at Ryan Hall 
9:28 p.m. Alarm at Linnehan Hall 
9:30 J ax Alcohol violation at Ryan Hall 


- 7: :38 pam. Vehicle complain at 100s Townhouses 
Friday, Feb. 28 - - 
7:13 a.m. Fire alarm on South Campus 
$:58 p.m. Escort to South Campus 


honday, March 6 
Il: 14a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall - 
9:02 p.m. Fire alarm at Alumni Hall 
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Fun Fact 


During the men’s hock- 
ey team’s past three post- 
season title games, senior 
assistant captain Daykin 
Marini has scored twice and 
added four assists, account- 
ing for nearly one sixth of his 
38 career points (eight 
goals, 30 assists ‘in 97 
games). 





By Shannon O’Brien 
Staff Writer 


This year’s senior class will donate 
an outdoor clock to the college as a token 
of its gratitude. Graduating St. Michael’s 


seniors have given a gift to the college 


every year since 1973. 
To purchase the $6,500 clock, each 
senior has been asked to donate $23, said 
Merry LeJean, assistant director for the 
St. Michael’s Fund. Faculty members and 
parents might later be asked for dona- 
tions, LeJean said. ; F 

Class Gift Committee members said 
although they are not sure where the clock 
will be placed, it will be somewhere along 
the path between Alliot Student Center 
and Cheray Science Hall. The clock is 
estimated to be about 8 feet tall but might 
be taller if more money is raised, LeJean 
said. 

Senior Melissa Theriault said she 
likes the idea of an outdoor clock on cam- 
pus because people will be able to see and 
use it on a daily basis. 

“IT never know 
what time it is when 
I’m going to class, 
so it will be some- 
thing that students 
can refer to next 


year,” Theriault 
said. “It’s an awe- 
some gift.” 


In past years 
seniors have given a 
variety of gifts, 
Director of Student 
Activities Jennie 
Cernosia said. 

“The class of 
1982 donated the 
carillon to the col- 
lege, which is the 
music and hymnals 
that play each day 
between classes,” 
Cernosia said. “Two years ago, the sen- 
iors gave an endowment fund for ... (the 
Rev. Mike Cronogue’ s) Peace and Justice 
Center.” 

Last year’s seniors gave a term schol- 
arship to the college in memory of four 
classmates who died: Stephanie Bernath, 
Melissa Gordon, Alison Hunter and 
Alexandra Lepore. 

The clock will not be on display until 
the summer to avoid construction during 
graduation, LeJean said. She also said 
waiting until the summer to install the 
clock leaves the option of ordering a larg- 





‘11:25 p.m. Vehicle operation on North Campus 








Photo by Jon-Michael McColgan 


The wall donated by the Class of 1997 sits atop the hill adjacent to East Allen Street overlooking 
Winooski and Interstate 89. The Class of 2003 (below, left) is donating an outdoor clock which will 


stand about 8 feet tall. 


er clock if a greater amount of money is 
donated. 

Due to the clock’s location, providing 
eLectrucitiy 
could be tricky, 
as wires might 
have to be run 
from  Cheray, 
LeJean said. 

More than 
a dozen ideas 
for class gifts 
were presented 
at meetings 
held during the 
fall, said Erin 
Beatty, co- 
chairperson of 
the Class Gift 
Committee. 
Suggestions 
included a term 
scholarship, a 
contemplative 
-or meditation 
garden and a Sept. 11 memorial. 

On Jan. 21 the 20 members of the 
Class Gift Committee, including Senior 
Class President Drew Russo and Vice 
President Karen Pollicelli, formally voted 
on the gift ideas. The clock was unani- 
mously chosen as the best gift, Beatty 
said. 

“(The clock) is different and will be a 
special mark for the class of 2003 to 
leave,” Beatty said. “I like the choice of 
the clock because it’s something tangible 
we can see when we come back to visit St. 
Michael’s years from now.” 





Senior class gifts 


Ross Sports Center banner 
Buck Healy Scholarship 

Wall at main entrance 
Unrestricted scholarship 
Benches 

Scoreboard on Doc Jacobs Field 
Chris Brooks Scholarship 
Athletic Center rehab equipment 
Bike racks 

Carillon 

Kiosks 

Senior seminar room 

Faculty offices 

St. Edmund’s Hall sculptures 


Durick Library Endowment 


Books for Durick Library 

Endowed scholarship 
Norbert Kuntz Memorial Scholarship 
Room in Durick Library 

Endowed book fund 

Memorial scholarship 

Entranceway 

Endowed scholarship 

Chapel doors 

St. Michael’s College sign 

Endowed scholarship 

Endowed scholarship 

Endowed fund for Peace and Justice 
Jeanmarie Hall technology classroom 
Memorial scholarship ; 
Campus clock 
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This Week in History 


March 12, 1888: Over 36 hours, a blizzard drops 40 inches 
of snow on New York City, claiming hundreds of lives. Isolated 
from the rest of the country for several weeks, messages to 
cities as close as Boston have to be relayed through England. 

e e Continued from Page 1 
March 13, 17814: English astronomer William Herschel dis- | 
covers Uranus, the seventh planet from the sun. His discov- 
ery is the first of a planet during modern times and the first 
with the aid of a telescope. 


“At this point I believe it is a 
mistake,” Byrne said. “Contain- 
ment would be a far more favor- 
able means than war.” 

Cronogue, who has had a 
hand in anti-war vigils at St. 
Michael’s and organizing a 
recent trip to a rally in New York 
City, opposes the war. 

“Will war with Iraq make 
our world safer, or simply exac- 
erbate the conflicts that already 
exist?” Cronogue asked. 

When determining whether a 
war is just, the Catholic Church 
looks at three criteria. 

_ “There are several questions 
that must be answered in order 
for the church to justify war,” 
Cronogue said. 

First, the war must be fought 
for a just cause, Cronogue said. 
War supporters argue that Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein is a 
threat to world peace, but the 
Catholic Church does not think 
force is absolutely necessary to 
re-establish order. 

Second, Cronogue said, the 

' intention behind going to war 
must be considered just. The rea- 
son for getting involved in a war 
should be to restore peace, but it 


END OF SEASON 


March 14, 1879: Albert Einstein is born in Ulm, Germany. His 
theories regarding relativity alter humankind’s view of the 
universe, and his work in particle and energy theory lead to 
_the creation of the atomic bomb. 


March 15, 44 B.C.: Roman dictator Julius Caesar is stabbed 
to death in the Roman Senate house by 60 conspirators, 
including Marcus Junius Brutus. Caesar was 34 years old. 


March 16, 1926: Robert H. Goddard launches the world’s 
first liquid-fueled rocket in Auburn, Mass. The rocket reaches 
speeds of 60 miles per hour. 


March 17, 1762: The first St. Patrick’s Day parade is held in 
New York City by Irish soldiers serving in the British army. 


March 18, 1925: Six hundred ninety-five people are killed 
and 13,000 are injured when the worst tornado in United 
States history tears through eastern Missouri, southern 
Illinois and southern Indiana. The “Tri-State Tornado” causes 

$17 million in property damage and causes 500 deaths in 
southern Illinois, including 234 in Murphrysboro and 127 in 
West Frankfort. 


- Courtesy of 
www.historychannel.com 
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should only be fought if it is the 
last resort. 

Third, the Catholic Church 
decides whether a war is just 
depending on how force will be 
used. The church dislikes the idea 
of civilian deaths. However, the 
Iraqi capital of Baghdad is a 
densely populated city, which 
means a possible war will result 
in many deaths. 

“There will not be a safe 
place in Baghdad,” a Pentagon 
official said. “The sheer size of 
this has never been seen before.” 

In the case of the possible 


WAR: Church disapproves 
of possible attack on civilians 





Photos by Jon-Michael McColgan 
Students process out of the Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel after 
Ash Wednesday Mass on March 5. The Catholic Church recently con- 
demned a possible U.S. war in Iraq. 


war in Iraq, children and civilians 
would also be at risk, and the 
Catholic Church dislikes wars 
waged against an entire society. 

“Too many lives are at risk,” 
said sophomore Brian Horton, 
who is Catholic. “Innocent chil- 
dren will be killed. It’s not night.” 

Cronogue agreed and reiter- 
ated his opposition to the war. 

“A half million human 
beings are being threatened with 
death in the next few weeks,” 
Cronogue said. “A population, I 
might add, of which over 50 per- 
cent is under the age of 15.” 





PLAN: Being next to army base 
no reason for concern, Soons says 


Continued from Page 1 


in danger would be evacuated to 
a safe area that is designated after 
a proper search by authorities. 

Any actions taken would 
have to be dealt with based on the 
severity of the situation, DiMasi 
said. 

“Tf, let’s say, a plane crashes 
into a building, myself and the 
other directors will have a caucus 
to decide what needs to happen,” 
DiMasi said. Other directors 
include Jennie Cernosia of stu- 
dent activities, Grace Kelly of 
new student programs and Mike 
Samara, vice president of student 
affairs. 

The University of Vermont 
has a similar plan in place to 
respond to terrorist attacks or 
other catastrophic emergencies. 
Its safety handbook explains that 
police and administrative mem- 
bers will assemble to address the 
situation at hand. 

Security officials at local 
colleges said they think colleges 
in Vermont are safe compared to 
other colleges around the coun- 
try, Soons said. 

“We are a soft target,” Soons 
said, “but St. Michael’s is not at a 
great risk because there is no 
high population-dense area.” 


‘I didn’t even know 
that there was a plan, 
but it’s a good idea to 

prepare.’ 


junior Christine Germain 





A “soft target” is any institu- 
tion or area that is poorly defend- 
ed or hosts large events, accord- 
ing to the Chronicle of University 
Awareness. 

Students said they think the 
St. Michael’s campus is safe 
compared to other locations. 

“I’m not too worried,” junior 
Anne Semenoff said. “You can- 
not stop your life.” 

Germain concurred. 

“It’s important to keep peo- 
ple informed, but you shouldn’t 
change your daily routine,” 
Germain said. 

Despite the fact that the 
campus abuts Camp Johnson, 
Soons said this is no reason for 
additional concern because the 
size of Burlington makes it a 
minimal-risk target compared to 
other areas around the country. 

“There’s no cause for panic 
right now,” Soons said. 
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Editorial 
Erin Go Bragh no more 


St. Patrick’s Day is a holiday celebrated for the sole 
purpose of drunken merriment. It’s about little green men 
with pots of gold and big pints of green beer. Every year on 
March 17, parades cascade down the streets of New York and 
Boston, car bombs have nothing to do with terrorism and 
everyone at St. Michael’s is suddenly Irish. But St. Patrick’s 
Day is also about camaraderie and tradition — two things St. 
Michael’s treasures as dearly as a leprechaun’s lucky charms. 
St. Patrick’s Day is as honored a tradition among students as 
school-sponsored P-Day and Senior Week, and this year 
marks the end of a long era. 

Because St. Patrick’s Day has a tipsy tradition, the 
administration has said the day’s activities were too much of a 
liability for the college. Beginning next year the academic 
calendar will change so that spring break falls during the week 
of St. Patrick’s Day, conveniently removing students from 
campus for this most holy of holidays. The luck stops here. 

However, not only will future St. Michael’s students 
miss out on the shamrock shenanigans, but certain professors 
are determined to make this last hurrah a sober one. Several 
faculty members have scheduled exams, quizzes and papers 
for March 17 to deliberately deter students from engaging in 
any extracurricular consumption. Some professors are even 
issuing heavy penalties for absences on that day. 

What’s next? The START team already crawls all 
over campus on P-Day. Soon there won’t be any communal 
events without strict supervision. There is more to college 
than drinking, but the social experience of higher education is 
essential, and sometimes the two are inseparable. By remov- 
ing some of the most notable social traditions, future students 
may miss out on important aspects of the St. Michael’s experi- 
ence. 

So the powers that be have pulled out all the stops in 
this controversial drinking game out of concern for our stu- 
dent bodies. But how in touch is the administration with the 
students? College students are going to drink no matter what; 
they’ li just find less public ways of doing so. The only thing 
the administration is accomplishing with this restriction is 
ending a legendary St. Michael’s ritual. 

So fellow Irish and Irish for a day, raise your glasses 
in a toast to good friends and good memories on this, the last 
chance we have to celebrate St. Patrick’s Day. 

Cheers! 


Skye Donovan, 
Proudly Irish Executive Editor 


The Defender does not condone underage or binge 
drinking, and please travel with a designated driver. Have a 
safe and happy St. Patrick’s Day. 


-_ SMCBOX275 
_ defender@smevt.edu  _ 








The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 





Photo of the week _. 





Photo by Sarah MacConnell ; 


The swim team holds swim lessons for area kids, a service the team regularly provides the community. 


By Chris Coates 
The Columbia Chronicle 
(Columbia College) 


CHICAGO — An unidenti- 
fied male called in a bomb threat 
to Columbia College’s main 
switchboard on March 7, creating 
widespread confusion and the 
mandatory evacuation of each of 
the school’s 11 buildings. 

The threat was called in at 
2:30 p.m., according to Mark 
Lloyd, Columbia’s assistant vice 


president of communications and - 


marketing. 

“Your building will blow up 
at 5 p.m.,” the caller said, accord- 
ing to Lloyd. 

Lloys said the caller did not 
specify which building he was 
threatening, which prompted a 
mandatory evacuation of all 
Columbia properties. 

It is unclear how officials 
made the decision to evacuate, 
but Lloyd said he met with 
administration members — in 
President Warrick L. Carter’s 
office within 45 minutes of 
receiving the call. 

“Tt took us a while to get in 
contact with the Chicago Police, 
and also to obviously get that 
evacuation procedure going,” 


Lloyd said. 

He said the college contacted 
the Chicago Police Department 
before fire marshals began order- 
ing students out of the buildings. 
He also said that the college did 
not know the caller’s identity. 

“This was not a terrorist 
threat,” Meegan said. “It was in 
the best interest of the communi- 
ty to shut down the college.” 

Bert Gall, Columbia’s exec- 
utive vice president, said law 
enforcement officials with bomb- 
sniffing dogs checked each build- 
ing individually. 

All of Columbia’s classes 
and scheduled performances 
were canceled, with the excep- 
tion of the performance of 
“Robert Moses’ Kin” at the 
Dance Center. 

Gall said the evacuation was 
a “reassuring test of our system. 
If you think about it, we cleared 
over a million square feet in very 
little time.” 

Some students, though, said 
the evacuation was anything but 
well-organized. 

“T think they should have a 
better evacuation (procedure),” 
junior Rochella Cain said. “We 
were in class with the door shut 
... and we didn’t know (about the 


Bomb threat temporarily shuts down Columbia College 


threat) until a student gota phone __ 
call from a friend.” St 

Meegan said that bomb- 
sniffing dogs inspected the dor- 
mitories. ee 
By 9:30 p.m. on Friday, all 
of the college’s buildings had 
been secured, with no sign of a_ 
threat, Gail said. <_< =e 

A small caravan of K-9 unit ; 
vehicles from the private firm 
Securitas were lined up in front 
of the building as students waited — 
for the dorms to be declared safe. 

Gall said the college has — a 





recording capabilities on the — 


switchboard, and that there isa 
possibility the call may have es 
been taped. a ae 

Gall said officials are look- 
ing into all possibilities for iden- _ 
tifying the threat. . — dora # 







“We realize this is an incon- — 
venience, and we realize this is 
an obstruction, but I think we’ve _ 
all learned the past few years to 
make decisions that err on the 
side of safety,” Gall said. = 

All of the buildings were 
opened the following morning at 
regular hours. ae 
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CAMPUS SPEAKS 


_ How do you feel about 
_ the plans for two new 
_ Cashman Halls? 


“They should renovate 
some of the theme 
houses. They shouldn’t 
tear them all down. I 
_ think Cashman is a 
really nice building. . 
















Molly Loutrel,’04 
“Tt ae ee 


have a ee dorm : 
with all these floors.” 





06 






Will Andrews, 


Hannah Londen, 04 


“I’m _a senior so it 
doesn’t really affect 
me, but if I was 
going to be a sopho- 
more or junior I’d be 
really excited.” 





Adam ihe 08 
an | think ae 


everything too 
uniform.” 


“T think it’s neces- 
sary but I’d like to 
see the (quad dorms) 
renovated first.” 


Tim Nicosia, ’04 
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Features 


A picture-perfect spring break 





Photo courtesy of Amanda Frost 
Members of the St. Michael’s softball team attended a ued Sox game 
while at spring training in Fort Myers, Fla. 





Photo by Catherine 
Jaroszewski 
Senior Dan 
Keenan at a hot 
springs outside 
of Reykjavik, 
Iceland. 





: Photo by ulie Kelley 
Seniors Kristina Knight, Aimee Ellbeg, Courtney Kelley and Kerry 
Logue dancing on a tour boat in Ochos Rios, Jamaica. 


\ 











Photo eouicen of Cueight Vaciibort 
The Sisters Lamay get their float ready to shim- 
my down Church Street for the annual Mardi 
Gras Parade in Burlington on March 1. 






Photo courtesy of Sarah MacConnell 
The naked cowboy. at the 
New Orleans Mardi Gras cel- 
ebration. 











Youth from Outright Vermont, below, get into 
character for their Willie Wonka theme float in 
the Mardi Gras parade in Burlington. 





Photo by Skye Donovan 
Music writer Ethan Covey as the 
Saint of Rock ’n Roll on the Seven 
Days Saints Alive float. 


Photo courtesy of Outright Vermont 
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HOROSCOPES 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 

A sudden bout of loneliness will strike. A 
good dose of sunshine will cheer you up, if 
only the weather decides to cooperate. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 

Mid-semester anxieties might crop up, but 
don’t worry, they’ll pass just in time for end- 
of-semester anxiety. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

Keep your significant other out of the kitchen. 
It might actually do more harm than good, if 
you aren’t attracted to domestic types. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

You will hear some unusual ideas from your 
peers, but they are not completely without 
merit. A bit of imagination will work won- 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

Getting away from your living situation will 
do you a world of good. Find a place to go to 
escape, and your outlook will be refreshed. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 

An authority figure will be extremely annoy- 
ing this week. Grin and bear it. There comes 
a time when your efforts will be recognized. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 
Watch out for giant mud puddles if you’re 
wearing something new. 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 

Look for a deeper meaning in anything that 
happens this week. Your introspective attitude 
will pay off. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 

Let the bedbugs bite. Get plenty of rest this 
week because something unexpected might 
occur. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 

Be wary of spilling your secrets to someone 
you don’t know very well. It might bé wise to 
make people earn your trust instead of giving 
it away. 






CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 
You might be hurt by someone you trusted 
this week. It might be difficult, but try giving 
your friend a chance to make up for it. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 
Resist your impulse to laugh. What’s funny to 
you might be insulting to someone else. 
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Change brings end of an era 








St. Patrick’s Day at St. Michael’s evolves over time 


By Keenan Skelly 
Staff Writer 


This year marks the last year 
St. Patrick’s Day will be celebrat- 
ed on campus by St. Michael’s 
students. Looking back on the 
history of this Irish holiday at St. 
Michael’s, one thing is certain — 
as years passed the campus got 
drunker. 

“When I was a student it was 
not a big deal because no one had 
money,” said the Rev. Richard 
VanderWeel, S.S.E., a St. 
Michael’s alumnus and professor. 
“Now I know to never schedule a 
test for the holiday.” 

Since the mid-1980s, heavy 
on-campus drinking has 
occurred, VanderWeel said. This 
is partly because students have- 
more spending money, and a high 
percentage of students are from 
the Boston area, where St. 
Patrick’s Day is passionately cel- 
ebrated. Even as late as the 
1970s; the holiday was not 
regarded as a day where everyone 
on campus suddenly became 
Irish. 

“When I was at St. Mike’s, 
the drinking age was 18, so my 
buddies and I would go down to 
the bars, but the campus was very 
quiet,” said Tom Lynn, ’78. “It 
was not until after I graduated 
when the campus started to 
party.” ; 





Photos by Skye Donovan 


Former and current St. Michael’s students hold a traditional St. 
Patrick’s Day party at What Ales You? in Burlington, March 17, 2002. 


And party it has, according 
to sophomore Ryan Lynn, Tom 
Lynn’s son. 

“From what I can remember, 
my friends and I just had a blast 
drinking in our dorm room, and 
outside in the quad with about 
300 other students,” Ryan Lynn 
said. 

Nick Auriemma, °01, can 
attest to this. On his last St. 
Patrick’s Day at St. Michael’s, he 
and his friends waited in line at 
What Ales You? in Burlington, 
where they were served green 
bagels and green beer at 8 a.m., 
but they quickly came back to 
campus to continue the drunken 
celebration. 

“My senior year we had a 


Summer Counselors Wanted 


Smiver Discs 
Jr. Discovery 


_ Work as a ‘Resident Counselor’ with middle and high school 
students for 5-7 weeks @ UCLA, UC San Diego, UC Santa Barbara, | 
University of Michigan, University of Vermont or 
Georgetown Univeristy 


huge Guinness toast in my town- 
house,” said Auriemma, now an 
insurance salesman. “We served 
green punch and everyone was 
loaded by noon. There must have 
been 100 people just in my town- 
house.” 

There may still, be memo- 
rable St. Patrick’s Days to come 
for St. Michael’s ‘students. 
However, the celebrations will 
not take place on campus, due to 
the upcoming change in the aca- 
demic calendar that causes spring 
break to fall on the week of 
March 17. But this change cannot 
erase the past, no matter how 
fuzzy the memories might be. 





*must be 21 by June 20 


visit our website at 
www.summerfun.com 
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St. Michael’s students volunteer over break 


BALTIMORE: 


By Ryan Woods 
Guest Columnist 


When I was in high school I 
always pictured going to Florida 
or Cancun for spring break. Who 
knew a service trip to Baltimore 
could be so fun? The week of 
break Iwent with Angela 
DeBlasio, Anna Fitzgibbons, 
Kaitlyn White, Ann-Marie 

_ Chistolini, Becky Lynch and 
Steve Garbarino, the assistant 
director of M.O.V.E., and worked 
and lived in a homeless shelter in 
Baltimore. 

Every morning, the seven of 
us worked at Our Daily Bread, 
the largest soup kitchen in 
Baltimore and very well known 
throughout the nation. It was 
established in 1981 and is open 
all year. Our Daily Bread needs 
35 volunteers a day to operate. 
Our work at the soup kitchen 
ranged from serving the food to 


LONG ISLAND, 


By Mark Hamylak 
Guest Columnist 


Over spring break I traveled 
to Long Island to stay at a place 
called The Hope House. The Rev. 
Frank Pizzarelli is the founder of 
this house, even though that title 
does not accurately reflect every- 
thing he does. This house was 
started to help young men with 
problems ranging from family 
neglect to drug abuse. I had the 
pleasure of staying with about 20 
guys, sharing meals, bathrooms, 
games and conversation. 

I was accompanied by my 
M.O.V.E. companions Eric 
Kuplast, Mark McGonis, Cate 
Westberg, Megan Kelly and 
Holly Leon. On the eight-hour 
car ride in the ugly mix of snow 
and rain, it was a burden to try to 
start a conversation with these 
people I did not know. Holly and 
I made desperate attempts to 
spark some kind of dialogue, but 
it didn’t get very far. Some of us 
had not even been properly intro- 
duced, so to have a conversation 


SELMA, ALA. 


By Amy Usowski 
Guest Columnist 


During spring break I visited 
the city of Selma, Ala., along 
with St. Michael’s students Drew 
Russo, Molly McCarthy, Ashley 
Newton, Rilda Letourneau, Mike 
Sharrow, Hina Mohamed and 
Sarah Young. Accompanied by 
Joanne Nelson from Campus 
Ministry, we spent the week vol- 
unteering under the Edmundite 
Mission Corps. 

We worked on home and 
building improvement projects 
throughout the central part of the 
state. We stayed at a place called 
the Eagle’s Nest with volunteers 
who were doing a year of service 
there, three of whom graduated 
from St. Michael’s last year. The 
projects that we took on were led 
by the amazingly patient Rev. 





Photo courtesy of Buff Lindau 


Senior Becky Lynch spends time with residents of Sarah’s House, a shelter in Baltimore. Lynch, along with 
the other members of her service group, spent spring break volunteering at the shelter and at a soup kitchen. 


cleaning in the dish room. While 
working, I met some amazing 
people. When I first heard that I 
would be working at a soup 
kitchen I figured all the people 
who came there would be dirty, 
old and unemployed. These are 


common stereotypes about 
homeless people, but they do not 
accurately describe the people 
who eat at the kitchen. The 
“guests” varied from young chil- 
dren to senior citizens. I never 
pictured-a 12-year-old eating in a 


soup kitchen every day. Some of 
the guests were the working poor 
who arrived in their dresses or 
business suits. 

At night we stayed at 
Sarah’s House, a shelter for 
women and children run by 





Living and working at a homeless shelter and soup kitchen 


Catholic Charities of Baltimore. 
Every night we worked in an 
after-school homework help pro- 
gram called Families Learning at 
Sarah’s House. I was able to help 
children with their homework 
and talk to them about their lives. 
At times this work was challeng- 
ing but at the end of each night it 
was rewarding. 

On this trip I learned about 
the importance of leaving my 
comfort zone and reaching out to 
others. When I did this I realized 
that these “guests” were regular 
people just like me. Even though 
the work at times was hard, see- 
ing the smiles on people’s faces 
made this service trip worth- 
while. One woman even told me 
to tell my mother “thank you” for 
having me! This trip was very 
rewarding for me and I hope to be 
involved in more programs like 
this in my next three years here. 


N.Y.: Hope House shows what it means to have a support system 


was difficult. It took two days 
before we were all laughing 
together and finally bonding. 
When we arrived, I met a 
young man by the name of 
Brendan. He wasn’t much older 
than I, he was attending graduate 
school, and he had been working 
at Hope House for a year simply 
because he loved it. I felt like I 
bonded better with him in three 
minutes then I did with the entire 
M.O.V.E: group in eight hours. 


_As the week progressed, I wanted 


to hear some of his stories. 
During this interaction, though, I 
was thinking to myself, “I came 
here to work with the guys, not to 
talk with Brendan.” 

As a result, I made my first 
effort to learn how to play the 
much anticipated card game of 
spades. I had heard that playing 
spades is one of the guys’ 
favorite things to do, and I didn’t 
know how to play. It seemed too 
complicated for me, and I didn’t 
want to waste my time learning. 
Besides, I-knew plenty of other 
card games; why couldn’t we 


play some of them? 

Tthe rest of my group 
learned how to play Spades, 
some faster and better than oth- 
ers. | hadn’t learned, and sudden- 
ly members of my group werein- 
teracting more with the guys 


ftom the house than I was. I was- 


n’t going to have any kind of con- 
versation with these guys if I did- 
n't know how to play. I had no 
choice. During our many games 
of Spades, subtle bits of informa- 
tion were exchanged among us. I 
was now more of their brother 
than a parental figure. I mistaken- 
ly thought we were there to help 
these young men by giving them 
direct advice, but that certainly 
wasn’t the case. 

Then there was the homeless 
shelter up the road where we 
helped out in the mornings and 
evenings. I thought we were there 
to help cook and serve food to the 
homeless. Once again I was 
wrong. The best thing we could 
do for them was to simply listen. 
I was amazed at how similar 
these people were to me. The 


: Acceptance from the economi 


Ey 





Photo courtesy of Buff Lindau 


The Selma service trip group visits the Edmund Pettus Bridge, the site of 
Bloody Sunday, a key moment in the civil rights movement. 


Frank Hagerty, S.S.E. Some of 


our projects included fixing 
handrails, repairing screen doors, 


replacing a window, constructing 


a set of stairs and putting in walk- 
ways at a health clinic. We were 
given these projects because the 
clinic could not afford to have 








Photo courtesy of M.O.V.E. 


Junior Holly Leon, left, and sophomore Megan Kelly, right, bond with 
Anthony, a resident of Long Island homeless shelter Pax Christi. 


only thing that separated us was 
the extent of our support system. 

Even though the group 
dynamic was lacking in the 
beginning, we already had a 
stronger support system in each 
other than any of the people I met 


cally poor but 


professionals do them, so they 
put in a request for our services. 

In the Selma area, 30 to 40 
percent of the population lives at 
or below poverty level, and 90 


’percent are African-American. 


There is also a lot of history to 
the city. Selma played a critical 
role in the civil rights movement. 
The voting rights. march from 
Selma to Montgomery in 1965 
has been considered to be a piv- 
otal demonstration of the move- 
ment. On March 7 of that year, 
African-Americans set out to 
cross the Edmund Pettus Bridge 
in Selma on their way to the cap- 
ital, and were brutally attacked 
by police officers. The event is 
now known as Bloody Sunday. 
Even today visitors can’t 
help but notice the racial barriers 
that are still in place. The history 
that we learned added another 


at the shelter. When I realized 
this, it was my favorite moment 
of the week, and it didn’t even 
take place on the trip. Thanks to 
everyone at Hope House and my 
new M.O.V.E. buddies. 


culturally rich 


level of learning to our trip and 
made us understand part of the 
reason we were there. 

One of the best aspects of the 
trip was getting to meet the peo- 
ple of Alabama. The acceptance 
that we received was astounding. 
We met the people for whom we 
were working and got to see how 
happy they were when the proj- 
ects were completed. We met 
children in an after-school pro- 
gram-and shared lunch with sen- 
ior citizens. 

The combination of a great 
group of people, being taught the 
history of Selma, and getting our 
hands a little dirty made this trip 
worthwhile and made us feel like 
we were doing our part in helping 
a community that was economi- 
cally impoverished but culturally 
rich. 
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Yellow Perch are among the species of fish caught caught on biology pro- 


fessor Declan McCabe’s ice fishing field trips. 


Taking the experiment 


Outside 


By Stu Hedstrom 
Staff Writer 


Field trips provide students 
with the opportunity to get out of 
the classroom and learn how 
class material relates to the real 
world. 

“T think field trips are great 
and I think you learn a lot more 
when you actually experience 
something firsthand,” first-year 
Genevieve Folino said. 

Biology professor Declan 
McCabe recently took his aquatic 
ecology class out on an ice-fish- 
ing trip. The class went to the 
Winooski reservoir, located on 
the Gill brook off the loop trail 
near the 300 townhouses. 
Students caught and marked sev- 
eral species of fish at the brook 
shortly before spring break. 

“IT marked the fish I caught 
by cutting a small piece of its 
tail,’ sophomore. Faith Hubert 
said. 

McCabe went back with the 
class after the break to recapture 
the marked fish. He said they 
would use ratios of marked to 
unmarked fish to estimate the 
size of the population in the body 
of water. 





“We include these 
trips because we want 


to study nature first- 
hand.’ 


Professor Peter Hope 


The ice fishing trip had three 


objectives, which included illus- 
trating a mark and recapturing 
the fish to estimate the population 
density of fish. “This builds on 
population growth lecture materi- 
al and on sampling, which the 
class has not yet covered in 
detail,’ McCabe said. 

The second objective 
involved looking at fish diversity 
to become familiar with some 
common species of Vermont fish. 
“There are few ways to do this in 
Vermont in the spring term,” 
McCabe said explaining why the 
class went ice fishing. He also 
said that giving students the 
experience of ice fishing was the 
third objective of the trip. 

McCabe felt that the second 
and third objectives were both 
accomplished, but not the first. 


Professor Declan McCabe and students from his aq 


“In reality this year we caught too 
few fish to accomplish the first 
objective,” McCabe said. 

The class caught five species 
of fish, including a pumpkinseed, 
yellow perch, brown bullhead 
catfish and, surprisingly, a brook 
trout. 

“T actually ended up catching 
a big brook trout, which was 
exciting because our professor 
did not even know they lived in 


the pond we were fishing on,” 
Folino said. 

The students also learned 
about the ecology of waterways, 
and the organisms that live in 
them. 

“T learned how material that 
we learned in class relates to 
nature,” Folino said. “I also 
learned how to ice fish, which is 
something I would have never 
done outside of class.” 

Sophomore Karyn Sporer 
agreed with Folino, saying, “It 
was definitely an experience I 
had been looking forward to. I 
have never been ice fishing, and I 


Sarah Sullivan tries to stay warm by sitting by a portable stove, at last year’s ice fishing trip. 


Seniors Rebecca Smith, Patrick O’Keefe, Thomas Kraus, and Robert 


Photos courtesy of Professor Declan McCabe 
uatic ecology class pose for a snapshot. 










Flaherty smile for the camera at this year’s recent ice fishing trip. 


had always wanted to go.” 

Students also learned about 
ice fishing safety. “I learned 
when and where it is safe to stand 
or walk on a frozen lake,” Hubert- 
said. 

Students enjoyed the experi- 
ence despite the low number of 
fish they caught. 

“Unfortunately, our class did 
not catch as many fish as we had 
hoped, so our numbers for our lab 
will not be quite what we expect- 
ed,” sophomore Erin Conlon 
said. “But I do think it was 
worthwhile to go out and try 
something new.” 

Other professors in the biolo- 
gy department also take their 
classes on field trips. Professor 
Peter Hope’s natural history of 
Vermont class goes every week in 
September and October. His 
classes go to places such as the 
limestone quarry on Cambridge 
Island to look at fossils and to the 
summit of Mt. Mansfield to 
examine adaptations enabling 
alpine plants to survive cold tem- 
peratures. 

“We include these trips 
because we want to study nature 
firsthand,” Hope said. 

Professor Mark Lubkowitz 
said that field trips create a learn- 
ing environment that is both tan- 
gible and enjoyable for students, 


‘We are lucky to be 
located in an area 
with so much 
diversity in ecosys- 
tems and their organ- 
isms. This makes it 
So easy and 
educational for us to 
see and study so 
many interesting 
things.’ 

Professor Peter Hope 


as they learn about plants in a nat- 
ural setting. 

“I feel the best way to learn 
plants is to know plants, and what 
better way to get to know an 
organism than in its own environ- 
ment?” Lubkowitz said. 

Hope said that field trips 
enable students to gather data 
from nature that they can later 
analyze in-depth back in the lab. 

“We are lucky to be located 
in an area with so much diversity 
in ecosystems and their organ- 
isms,” Hope said. “This makes it 
so easy and educational for us to 
see and study so many interesting 
see and study so many interesting 
things.” 
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How to: 
The Oscars 


By Jon-Michael McColgan 
Photo Editor 


With studios pumping mil- 
lions of dollars into Oscar cam- 
paigns, each vying for the covet- 
ed best picture statue, it is supris- 
ing that few people know how 
the voting is done, or why. 

The reason is simple. Like 
everything in Hollywood, it is all 
about the money. 

According to the Jan. 13 
issue of Variety magazine, a film 
that wins an Oscar for best pic- 
ture will see an average increase 
of 24 percent at the box office. 

The weekend after the nom- 
inees were announced, 
“Chicago” and “The Hours” saw 
marked increase in their box 
office of 35 percent ($4,000,000) 
and 81 percent ($1,500,000) 
respectively. All the other eight 
films in the top 10 dropped a 
minimum of 13 percent. 

The voting process is not 
nearly as simple; it is designed to 
give smaller movies a chance to 
gain nominations. 

About 5,700 actors, direc- 
tors, screenwriters and techni- 
cians make up the voting mem- 
bership of the Academy of 
Motion Pictures Arts and 
Sciences. These are the people 
who, every year nominate and 
ultimately decide the best films 
of the year. 

Each voter is allowed to 
vote for the best picture. All 
other categories are field specif- 
ic. Directors vote for best direc- 
tor, screenwriters vote for best 
screenplay, sound technicians 
vote for best sound. 

To be nominated, a movie 
must receive 16.6 percent of the 
votes plus one. This one extra 
vote is necessary so there cannot 
be a six-way tie. 

Those eligible are allowed 
only one vote in each category. 

With one vote, each person 
gets five choices. They rate five 
films with their one vote. If their 
first choice doesn’t receive 
enough votes to earn a nomina- 
tion, the one vote counts for the 
second choice and so on down 
the list until one is counted. 

For example, if I voted for 
best picture and picked “Road to 
Perdition,” “We Were Soldiers,” 
“25th hour,” “The Two Towers” 
and “Chicago,” the only vote that 
would count this year is the one 
for “The Lord of the Rings.” 

The first three would have 
been eliminated because they did 
not receive enough votes to be 
nominated. My vote _ for 
“Chicago” would be nullified 
since I had “The Two Towers” 
rated above it. 

This allows academy voters 
to nominate smaller films that 
have less chance of winning and 
not have to worry about losing 
their vote. 

Picking the winner is much 
easier. Again, you get one vote 
in the categories you are eligible 
for. The film with the most votes 
wins, with or without a majority. 


2003 Academy Award Nominees 


Below are the nominees of six major categories. The Defender picks are in bold. 





Best Picture 

B Chicago 

B Gangs Of New York 

@ The Hours 

@ The Lord Of The Rings: 


The Two Towers 
The Pianist 





Best Screenplay (original) 


B Far From Heaven 

@ Gangs Of New York 

B My Big Fat Greek 
Wedding 

@ Talk To Her 

| 


Y Tu Mama Tambien 





GANGS OF NEW YORK 


Best Director 


B@ Chicago 

@ Gangs Of New York 
@ The Hours 

@ The Pianist 

B Talk To Her 





Best Actor 

@ Adrien Brody 

B Nicolas Cage 

@ Michael Caine 

@ Daniel Day-Lewis 
@ Jack Nicholson 


ABIREE OBIS 0s. 


PIANIST 


MOO te 20 hee Se eee Me 





Best Screenplay (adapted) 
About A Boy: 
Adaptation 

Chicago 

The Hours 

The Pianist 





Best Actress 


Salma Hayek 
Nicole Kidman 
Diane Lane 
Julianne Moore 
Renee Zellweger 





‘If you want something 


done right, do it yourself 


A different take on the 2003 nominees and wannabes 


By Jon-Michael McColgan 
Photo Editor 


Every year the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
nominates five films or people in 
25 categories. The Academy 
gathers together what are sup- 
posed to be the most talented 
filmmakers in the country, yet 
somehow they are always wrong. 
This year was no different 

The only thing the Academy 
did right was give Martin 
Scorsese’s “Gangs of New York” 
10 nominations. What followed 
was a complete mess. 

Rob Marshall’s “Chicago” 
received 13 nominations while 
Peter Jackson’s “The Two 
Towers” received only six. 

How about Stephen Daldry’s 
“The Hours?” It received nine 
nominations including one for 
best director. When you have 
actors like Meryl Streep, Ed 
Harris, Julianne Moore and 
Nicole Kidman you sit back and 
watch. “The Hours” even man- 
aged to nab a nomination for best 
score. 

How about the movies they 
missed? Only six nominations 
for Sam Rami’s “Road to 
Perdition’ — for some reason the 
Academy can’t remember any 
movies that were released before 
November. Maybe if a few of the 
voters had been born after World 


War II their memories wouldn’t 
be so bad. 

And where is_ Randall 
Wallace’s “We Were Soldiers?” 
This is one of the best war 
movies ever made. Not only were 
the direction and special effects 
incredible, but it also managed to 
interweave the story of the wives 
the soldiers left behind. 
Apparently it is impossible for a 
film about Vietnam to be nomi- 
nated unless it centers on a bunch 
of cracked-out sociopaths 
(movies like “Platoon,” 
“Apocalypse Now”). Yet anoth- 
er example of a film released 
before “Oscar season” 
(November to December) being 
left out. 

The “25th Hour” is still 
missing. This was the first movie 
to really deal with the social 
issues surrounding Sept. 11. It is 
an incredibly powerful movie 
that dealt with both losses the 
characters were feeling as well as 
the pain we felt as a nation after 
the attacks. 

“Minority Report” also went 
overlooked. The first truly intel- 
ligent sci-fi movie since “Blade 
Runner,” all it could grab was 
one nomination for sound edit- 
ing. While certainly not the best 
movie of the year, Steven 


* Spielberg certainly deserved a 


directing nomination over Steven 
Dauldry or Pedro Almodovar 


(“Talk to Her’). 

That brings me to a few 
movies that really should not 
have been nominated. The only 
reason “Talk to Her” and “Y Tu 
Mama Tambien” received nods 
for directing and screenplay was 
because both were not eligible in 
the foreign film category since 
neither was selected as its 
nation’s representative film. 

Chris Cooper and Meryl 
Streep’s nomination for 
“Adaptation” is absurd. The 
movie is immensely overrated 
and implodes in the end with a 
humorous story about a writer 
trying to start a screenplay to an 
idiotic gunfight in a swamp. 

Had the Academy nominat- 
ed Streep for “The Hours,” I 
would have accepted it. 
However, her performance in 
“Adaptation” was average at 
best. 

Finally, is John C. Reilly a 
very good actor wasting his talent 
in a pointless role? He is barely 
in “Chicago” and when he is, he 
acts as character support more 
than anything else. His perform- 
ance as the corrupt cop in “Gangs 
of New York” at least required 
some work. 

We will have to wait until 
March 23 to find out who the 
winners will be. You can be sure 
that many of those who deserve 
an Oscar will be left out. 





Students 
tune out 
the Oscars 


By Jon-Michael McColgan 
Photo Editor 


Every year millions of peo- 
ple around the world gather in 
front of their televisions to watch 
the Oscars on ABC. They laugh, 
they cry, they cheer and some- 
times they get very angry. For 
that one night, people watch the 
movie stars become “real” peo- 
ple, as they laugh and cry 
because of a golden statue. 

According to the BBC last 
year, 41 million people watched 
the Oscars in the United States. 
That made it the fourth most 
watched program behind the 
Super Bowl, Winter Olympics 
opening ceremonies and the 
Winter Olympics women’s fig- 
ure skating long program. 


‘However, many St. Michael’s 


students don’t seem to be watch- 
ing the Oscars. 

“T really don’t watch them, I 
really don’t have the time,” soph- 
omore Emily Steinberg said. 
This seems to be the case with 
many students here at St. 
Michael’s. Facing the demands 
of classes and extracurricular 
activities, the students’ interest 
in watching a four-hour telecast 
has dwindled. 

Those who do watch the 
Oscars do not make them a prior- 
ity on their “to do” list. 

“No I watch them in the 
background,” sophomore Emily 
Fullam said. 

This showcases a recent 
trend for the Oscars and last year 
the show recorded its lowest rat- 
ings since 1997. 

For some people the movies 
are not the only draw to watch 
the Oscars. 

“Tt’s got to be entertaining, 
it’s got to have a good host,” 
freshman Kyle Hildebrand said. 
For this reason the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences has once again enlisted 
former host Steve Martin to front 
this year’s show in an attempt to 
drive up the flagging ratings. 
Martin hosted the Oscars in 
2000. 

However, the reasons people 
tune in to the annual awards 
show vary. 

“T like the fashion, the big 
stuff like best actor,” junior 
Lindsay Howe said. “I really 
want ‘Chicago’ to do well.” 

Her roommate, junior Jen 
Carroll, tunes in for the “big 
stuff’ as well but says, “I don't 
have a favorite.” 

Freshman Steve Dudley 
believes the Oscars are not just 
about the quality of a film. 

“Tt’s all about popularity; 
they don’t get at the good materi- 
al,” he said. “There are definitely 
some great films that did not 
make that list.” 

Although students are fond 
of going to see movies, their 
tight schedules and overall lack 
of interest in award shows pre- 
clude them from sitting down 
and watching the Oscars. 


10 
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No tears 
for this sun 


Willis is back in action 


By Jon-Michael McColgan 
Photo Editor 


“Tears of the Sun” marks 
Bruce Willis’ return to action 
movies. Unlike his other roles in 
films like “Die Hard” and “The 
Last Man Standing,” in which he 
played the hard charging one- 
liner spouting hero, in this movie 
it is his quiet moments that are 
often most important. 

Willis plays Lt. A.K. Waters, 
the commander of a Navy SEAL 
team sent into Nigeria to rescue 
Dr. Lena Hendricks (Monica 
Bellucci) after Nigerian rebels 
stage a coup d’etat, and begin 
slaughtering all opposition. 

When Waters’ team reaches 
the missionary hospital Bellucci 
works in, she refuses to leave 
without the Nigerians she has 
been caring for. This becomes 
the film’s central conflict, both 
morally and physically. 

Waters has to _ decide 
whether to risk his men’s lives to 
rescue Nigerians doomed by 
their newly acquired faith. 

What follows is the most 
realistic action movie I have ever 
seen. Facing an overwhelming 
enemy, the SEALs do what any 
intelligent person would do — 
they retreat. They slowly trek 
through miles of jungle, leading 
the 70 refugees toward the border 
of Cameroon. 

However, if you are expect- 
ing an action bonanza reminis- 
cent of “Die Hard” you are out of 
luck, although the few action 
sequences it does have are bril- 
liantly shot by director Antoine 
Fuqua and cinematographer 
Mario Fiore (“Training Day’’). 

The finale is a 20-minute 
firefight between the rebels and 
the SEALs as they desperately 











“Tears of the Sun” 

Directed by Antoine Fuqua 
Written by Alex Lasker and 
Patrick Cirillo 

Starring Bruce Willis, Cole 
Hauser and Monica Bellucci 


Rating 9 out of 10 





lead the refugees to the border. 

From a technical standpoint 
the special effects and sound 
were quite impressive. Fuqua 
forgoes digital effects and uses 
the tried and true method of 
pyrotechnics, making each 
explosion and streak of tracer fire 
that much more realistic and grit- 
ty. 

It is clear in this film that the 
screenwriters and director 
wished to show the SEALs as 
they are, not invincible supermen 
incapable of mistake, but men 
who can be wounded or killed. 

Through the course of the 
movie, the audience watches as 
each of the SEALs change from 
seeing the refugees as “pack- 
ages” to seeing them as real peo- 
ple in desperate need of protec- 


tion. Initially questioning 
Waters’ decision to save the 
refugees, each of the SEALs 


eventually comes to understand 
it. 

“Tears of the Sun” is about 
hope, belief that there are good 
men out there and they will act. 

Compassion and the willing- 
ness of the SEALs to give their 
lives to protect those in need are 
what cause us to care about them. 

The film ends with a quote 
by philosopher Edmund Burke: 
“All that is needed for evil to tri- 
umph is that good men do noth- 


” 


ing. 





Photo courtesy of Columbia Pictures Inc. 


Bruce Willis is on a mission in his new movie “Tears of the Sun.” 











Play for peace 


Aristophanes’ ‘Lysistrata’ 
comes to McCarthy 


Photos by 
Jon-Michael McColgan 


St. Michael’s staff and faculty 
performed “Lysistrata” On March 3 in 
McCarthy Arts Center. Directed by 
theater professor Kirk Everest, 
“Lysistrata” is a Greek play about 
war, peace and sex. It was performed 
in more than 1,000 theaters in 59 
countries in opposition to an impend- 
ing war on Iraq. The St. Michael’s 
afternoon performance drew almost a 
full house. 





20% OFF ENTIRE STOCK 
with school ID 
VINTHGE, ARMY SURPLUS, GAP, 
, labels, sweaters, POLAR FLEEGE, 
outerwear and lots more! 


Polo 
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ng ver to Greenet® 


BUY A > CLOTHING 


BY THE POUND 
IH oe GARAGE BEHIND GREENER Pastures ! 
_ SaTuroays 11:30- 5 : 


274 N. WINOOSKI AVENUE 
{in the old Onion River Coop building) 
802-865-9599 © FREE PARKING 
Hours: Monday-Saturday 10-6 

Sunday 12-5 





By Kate Hartnett 
Staff Writer 


Pope John Paul II asked all 


Catholics to fast and pray for. 


peace on Ash Wednesday, espe- 
cially in light of the situation in 
Iraq. Fasting helps us “shed our- 
selves of all arrogance,’ the 
Pope said. 

At St. Michael’s, students 
were also invited to fast for peace 
on Friday, March 7. First-year 
student Jeff Baker had the idea 
for students to sign up, and more 
than 60 students decided to fast. 
Baker and Joanne Nelson from 
Campus Ministry also held 
prayer for peace in the chapel 
Friday followed by 30 minutes of 
silence. 

“Someone mentioned to me 
the idea of fasting before the 
break. .I thought it would be a 
good way to better ourselves. 
When you’re hungry you’re not 
so comfortable anymore, and 
then you get a sense of how the 
rest of the world feels. I also 
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Campus Ministry offers Lenten activities 


Students to help organize and run ee events throughout the season 


wanted to. involve prayer, but not 
too much as to exclude anyone,” 
Baker said. 

“Fasting helps us become 
aware of how many people in the 
world are living (with hunger),” 
said the Rev. Charles Ranges of 
Holy Family Church in Essex. 

Lent is not only about: fast- 
ing, it is also about alms giving, 
discipline and setting aside time 
for prayer, Ranges said. 

One opportunity to pray and 
reflect during Lent is offered by 
sophomore Matt Hajdun and the 
Rev. Marcel Rainville, S.S.E. 
who will be holding a Rosary 
reading every Thursday during 
Lent at 7 p.m. in the chapel. 

“We did it during Advent for 
the first time and to initiate stu- 
dent interest,’ Hajdun said. 
“Each week more and more peo- 
ple showed up, so we thought we 
would do it for Lent also.” 

This year Hajdun is giving 
up swearing, desserts and only 


using Instant Messenger for 30 - 


minutes a day as well as doing 





Photo by Jon-Michael McColgan 


Bulletin board about Lent outside Campus Ministry in Alliot. 


“three church things a week, 
Mass twice a week and the 
Rosary reflection meetings.” 
Another way for students to 
pray and reflect is through the 
Liturgy of the Hours, which are 





prayers said by Catholics 
throughout the world. It is held 
every Tuesday through Friday at 
7:40 a.m. and 5:10 p.m. in the 
Edmundite Chapel in Nicolle 
Hall. 
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“During morning and after- 
noon prayer you really get the 
feeling of solidarity with 
Catholics around the world 
because this is the time when 
other Catholics are saying the 
same prayers but in different time 
zones,” Nelson said. 

Students can become 
involved and practice their faith 
during Lent by participating in 
the Stations of the Cross every 
Friday throughout Lent at 3 p.m. 
in the chapel. 

Lectures will be held at the 
college that coincide with the 
Lenten season. The Rev. Edward 
K. Braxton will give a lecture on 
Match 27 titled “War No More: 
The 40-Year Legacy of Pope 
John XXIII and Pacem in Terris.” 
Professor Helen Alvare will 
speak about “The Ethics and 
Politics of Reproductive 
Freedom” on April 8. 

For more information, about 
oopurtunities on campus, go to 
the Campus Ministry office in 
Alliot Student Center. 





Advertisment paid for by Campus Ministry 





Lent 2003: Creatin 


Are you looking for a way to 


= Attend Mass in the Chapel: 
-Monday (11:30 a.m. & 4:30 p.m.), Tuesday-Friday (11:30 a.m.), Sunday (11 a.m. & 8 p.m.) 


m Take Part in Lenten Devotionals in the Chapel: 
-Pray the Rosary on Thursdays at 7 p.m. 
-Walk the Stations of the Cross on Fridays at 3 p.m. 


= Pray the Liturgy of the Hours: 
-Monday-Friday (7:40 a.m.), Tuesday-Friday (5:10 p.m. in the Edmundite Chapel in Nicolle Hall) 


God” 


following: 


a Place for Peace 
“remember the gift of 





during this Lenten season? If so, please consider the 
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Celebrating Festa di San Guiseppe 


Italian traditions celebrate Catholic feast day for St. Joseph in many ways 


By Ed DiFiglia 
Religion Editor 


Start cooking. Get the house ready. 
There’s going to be a celebration next 
week, and it has nothing to do with lep- 
rechauns or shamrocks. March 19 is the 
feast of St. Joseph, a popular holiday in 
Italy. 

According to the Christian religious 
tradition, St. Joseph was the adoptive 
father of Jesus. It is no surprise, then, that 
in Italy, Father’s Day is the same day as 
the feast of St. Joseph. 

However, some of the larger traditions 
surrounding the feast of St. Joseph have 
nothing to do with his role in raising Jesus. 
Some of the traditions revolve around an 
event that occurred in medieval Sicily. 

According to legend, sometime in the 
middle ages there was a severe drought in 
Sicily. The Sicilian people prayed to St. 
Joseph to end the drought. The drought 
ended, and believing that St. Joseph had 
answered their prayers, the people of 
Sicily held a feast in his honor to which 
everyone was invited, including the poor. 

The tradition that came out of that 
event is known as the Table of St. Joseph. 
Many dishes are prepared and placed on 
the dinner table on St. Joseph’s Day, none 
of which contains meat, said Harry 
Holbrook, who runs a Web site dedicated 
to St. Joseph, via e-mail. 


The DiFiglia Family 
recipe for Sfinge di 
San Guiseppe 


Ingredients for 
sfinge: 

1 cup pastry flour 
¥Y2 cup butter 

1 cup water 

¥Y2 teaspoon salt 


ture 


eggs 
The 


After each 
egg is dropped 
in, mix it until 
the batter has 
absorbed all 
the egg. At this 
point, 


sticky, So you’ll 


probably want 
to mix in the 


too sticky for most 


“You just wear orange 
and the old people just 
bring you fattening 
pastries.’ 


Carissa Leal 


“This feast is held in a special way. 
The main food is all prepared and set on a 
table. In the same room is also erected an 
altar with a statue of St. Joseph (as) the 
centerpiece. Flowers are-also displayed 
round the room. In some cases children are 
dressed up to portray the holy family and 
sometimes the angels. When all are gath- 
ered around, a priest will bless the altar 
and table and all those present,” Holbrook 
said. 

Holbrook said his family doesn’t do 
anything special for St. Joseph’s Day. 

“The only way our family celebrates 
March 19 is by going to Holy Mass,” 
Holbrook said. “We might have a piece of 
cake or something like that, but otherwise 
nothing special.” 

Gianpierro Anelli, the father of first- 
year student Francesca Anelli, grew up in 
Italy in the Milan area. He remembers St. 
Joseph’s Day as being celebrated in the 
same ways Americans celebrate Father’s 


the mix- 
is very 


by hand. 


batter is : 
Drying the dough over heat. 





. Photo by Danielle Beckert 


Day. 
“Tt’s the typical thing that Americans 
do. You give presents to the father, 
maybe have a _ nice _ lunch,” 
Gianpierro said. ; 

Gianpierro said in Italy they cel- 
ebrated St. Joseph’s Day the Sunday 
after March 19. 

Francesca said her family still 
celebrates Father’s Day on St. 
Joseph’s Day. 

“St. Joseph’s Day is the equiva- 
lent of Father’s Day here, and that 
reflects the Italian culture being rooted 
in Catholic tradition,’ Francesca said. 

There are special foods baked for 
St. Joseph’s Day. Zeppole is one kind — 
of Italian pastry which is traditionaly 
served. Sfinge, which means sphinx 
in Italian, are also served. Bread is 
baked in the shape of Christian sym- 
bols, such as a cross. 

Senior Carissa Leal remembers her 
family celebrating St. Joseph’s Day by 
bringing over St. Joseph’s Day zeppole, 
a type of Italian pastry. Leal said she 
also remembers wearing orange on St. 
Joseph’s Day the same way a person 
wears green on St. Patrick’s Day. 

“You just wear orange and the 
old people just bring you fattening 
pastries,” Leal said. 


By Ed DiFiglia 
Religion Editor 


In my quest to learn more 
about St. Joseph’s Day, I came 
across several recipes for various 
pastries that are traditionally 
served on that day. That’s when I 
got a crazy idea: make my own 
pastries. 

I didn’t want to use just any 
old recipe, so I decided to call my 





1 tablespoon sugar 
4 eggs 

1 grated orange peel 
1 grated lemon peel 
2 cups vegetable oil 


Ingredients for filling: 
1 Ib. ricotta cheese 
2 tablespoons sugar 
2 tablespoons cocoa 
(unsweetened) 

1 grated orange peel 
1 cup confectioner’s 
sugar 

maraschino cherries 


Bring water, butter and 
salt to a boil in a heavy pot. 

Remove pot from heat 
and add the flour all at once. 
Stir until smooth. 

Return the pot to heat to 
dry the dough. Continue stir- 
ring the mixture until a film 
covers the bottom of the pot. 

Remove the batter to a 
mixing bowl and beat it with a 
wooden spoon until the batter 
is cool. Add the eggs one ata 
time. 


electric mixers. 

Heat the oil in a frying 
pan over medium heat. Drop 
heaping tablespoons of batter 
into the oil to fry the dough. It 
should take about 3 minutes 
for the batter to fry and puff 
up, but it can take up to 5. 
Once the sfinge are golden 
brown, remove them from the 
oil and let them cool. 

For the filling, mix the 
ricotta, Sugar, cocoa and 
orange peel, then whip until 





the mixture is smooth. To fill 
the sfinge, use a knife to poke 
a hole in the top of the sfinge. 
Place the filling in a sand- 
which bag, and cut off the tip 
of one of the bottom corners 
of the bag. 

Squeeze the filling into 
the hole in the top of the sfin- 
ge until the sfinge is full anda 
little filling comes out the top. 
Sprinkle sfinge with confec- 
tioner’s sugar and place halfa 
maraschino cherry on top. 


Photo by Ed DiFiglia 


Il producto finiti in tutti il gloria con zuccero. 
(The finished product in all its glory and sugar.) 





father. He is 100 percent Sicilian. 
His parents came from Petralia 
Sotano and Petralia Soprano — 
small villages in the mountains of 
Sicily. He has all the family 
recipes that have been handed 
down throughout the years. 


After I explained what I. 


wanted to do, he suggested that I 
make Sfinge di San Guiseppe. 
According to my father, a regular 
sfinge is just a sweet-tasting frit- 
ter, but a Sfinge di San Guiseppe 
has a filling. Sfinge translates 
into English as “sphinx.” 

My father isn’t the most 
organized man when it comes to 
cooking. He knows how to make 
everything, but explaining it to 
someone else is nearly impossi- 
ble for him. He tried to give me 
three different recipes at once. 
He used the ingredients part of 
one recipe, the cooking instruc- 
tions from another and the part 
about how to make the filling 
from a third recipe. 

I was becoming confused, so 
I kept stopping him to ask ques- 
tions, which also threw him off, 
making him confused about what 
he had already told me. The next 
thing I knew my father and I 
were yelling at each other over 
























A tale of one recipe _ 


the phone. After 30 minutes of 
arguing, I finally had a recipe. 

Armed with my list of ingre- 
dients, I headed to the nearest 
grocery store. Everything I need- 
ed was there, so I was in and out 
in about 15 minutes and spent 
less than $20. ; 

The next task was to find a 
place to cook. I don’t have a 
kitchen here on campus, so a 
friend volunteered her family’s 
kitchen in St. Albans. We drove 
the 30 minutes to her house and 
encamped ourselves in _ her 
kitchen for a long afternoon. 


Four hours later, we had ~ 


managed to produce eight edible — 
Sfinge di San Guiseppe out of a 
recipe that should have made — 
about 15. Some were burned, . 
some didn’t cook all the way 
through and some burst while 
being stuffed. By the end of our 
baking session we had figured 
out how to make them, and those 
that did come out came out really 
well. I had a great time making 
them. The recipe has been 
amended if you'd like to try it. 
Have a happy St. Joseph’s Day. 
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Silver and gold 


College is. about the devel- 
opment and maturity of the indi- 
vidual, and that includes friend- 
ships and relationships. At the 
end of four years of college, a 
good friend who shared a tough 
time or a late — night chat will be 
remembered, not some big exam 
or grade. It is these friendships 
that help to alleviate the stresses 
and predicaments of college and 
the big question mark of life 
looming upon graduation. 

College is filled with uncer- 
tainty and insecurity; the only 
stability iS TESA 
Prien diss] 
During four 
years of col- 
lege, friend- 
ships can 
Calica TS e., 
mature and 
grow. Time 
and distance 
change these 
relationships 
slowly. For those reasons, it is 
essential to foster and maintain 
friendships as if they were pre- 
cious. 

Old friends are the ones with 
whom in you can trade newswor- 
thy updates and gossip the way 
you used to trade favorite 
Barbies or baseball cards. Even 

though these friends may be far 
away, they will be the ones wait- 


SARAH 
MacConneL 
Guest CoLumNist 


ing at home for you just in time ' 


for summer vacation. The old 
friendships may evolve, but they 
will always be there. 

It isn’t necessary to have 
known a friend for years before 
he or she can make a difference. 
It is entirely possible to develop 
the same comradarie after only a 
few weeks. 


New friendships are like . 


having a new boyfriend or girl- 
friend — the first three months are 
a blast. There is the discovery of 
the favorite things shared like 
Friday night hockey games, 
Saturdays at the mall or Sundays 
watching ESPN or Lifetime all 
day long. These friendships have 
the potential to turn into the same 
comforts as old friendships with 
time, or slip away into the cate- 
gory of good-time friends. - 


» 





In college you will often 
find such friends — the good- 
time friends. Translation: friends 
who get together on the week- 
ends or weeknights downtown. 
They serve the purpose of mak- 
ing you laugh, drink and cause 
mischief. Perhaps they even 
coerced you to throw burning 
furniture out of fourth-floor 
Joyce one freshman spring 
evening. These friendships will 
most likely lose steam and the 
passing hello becomes the cus- 
tom. 

One friend is not better than 
another because of the length of 
time the friendship has endured; 
the friendship is just a different 
type. The great thing about 
friends old and new is that they 
all serve their own purpose. 

After such distance and 
time, things inevitably change 
and will never be the way they 
were during childhood. 
Remember childhood? That fun 
time when no matter what hap- 
pened, the next day the fight 
between best friends was forgiv- 
en and forgotten. At first glance, 
parallels can be made between 
college and childhood, but after 
almost four years of college they 
are nothing alike. 

Friends no longer feel 
obliged to fulfill the best-friend 
position just because they live 
next door. Fights last longer than 
10 minutes spent sitting in tume- 
out; they have the potential to 
last months and even years. Age 
racks up additional expectations 
and sensitivity to friendships, 
and that is why they require more 
patience. 

If her favorite shirt is bor- 
rowed and demolished one night, 
don’t expect that best friend to be 
as forgiving as she was when her 
favorite Barbie doll was bor- 
rowed 10 years ago and decapi- 
tated during a fatal haircut. If 
their favorite and/or only 
boyfriend or girlfriend is bor- 
rowed, run very fast and hide. 


Womens Health Study 





Healthy Women Needed - Ages 16 - 23 


If you would like to participate in a research study that we hope 
will make a difference in womens health, please call 
(802) 847-0985 
Up to $1,000 compensation will be provided foryour participation. 
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In cooperation with the Center for Health & Wellbeing. 
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The Heart of Weirdness - 


I sat in my car wondering if I 
was even in the right place. As 
someone who is terrible at fol- 
lowing directions, I was positive 
I had taken a wrong turn. The 
white cinder block house I was 
staring at told me to turn around 
and ask for directions. Once 
more I grabbed the yellow Post-It 
note from the red change dish. 

The simple directions, scrib- 
bled down three days earlier and 
then re-written to fit my meticu- 
lous. nature, didn’t lie. 
Surprisingly, 
every bulleted 
point on my 
short list had 
been . executed 


with _ perfec- 
tion. I hadn’t 
taken a 





wrong turn, 
but rather I 
was exactly 
where I said I 
would be on 
a Friday morning:The House of 
Death. 

A three-week quest for an animal 
heart — something I would later 
photograph as a part of my senior 
seminar project — had resulted in 
this awkward moment. I was at a 
slaughterhouse. 

After a few deep breaths and 
a silent pep-talk, I slowly pulled 
the handle and opened the car 
door. I didn’t even bother to lock 
it behind me. 

All remaining doubt that I 
was in the wrong place was 
immediately canceled — the 
moment my eyes focused on a 
bucket sitting in the middle of a 
desolate, hay-covered lot. It was 
spilling over with blood, the most 
I had ever seen. The crimson 
fluid was simply sitting there in 
the cold air like flowers in a win- 
dow box. 

I wanted to throw up, but 
instead I shifted my gaze, 
climbed the concrete steps and 
timidly knocked on the steel 
door. How appropriate, I thought 
to myself, for the building to be 
so lifeless. The slaughterhouse 
might have been disturbingly 
stark and ugly, but it was appro- 
priate. 

In the time it took the heavy 
door to open all I could think 
about was leaping off the con- 
crete platform and sprinting back 
to my car. At least I would be 
safe and warm. I certainly would 
never have to look at buckets 
filled with blood again. Shaking 
my head, feeling my wool hat rub 
against my ears, I reassured 
myself that everything was going 
to be OK and that I was making 
the right decision in staying. I 
remained standing beside stacks 
of cardboard boxes filled with 
freshly cut meat, all labeled with 
the date on which it had been 
sealed and its final supermarket 
destination. This is where it all 


SUZANNE 
SHREKGAST 
Guest CoLuMNIST 


happens, I mumbled to myself in 
disgust as if I were reporting 
from behind enemy lines and 
covertly taking mental notes. 
The steel door opened and 
the House of Death butcher stood 
before me in an apron that looked 
as if it had been dunked in the 


- bucket of blood. Construction 


boots, jeans from his knees to his 
ankles and his worn-in Carhartt 
hat were stained with it. The 
specks of blood on his clothing 
didn’t suggest a struggle between 
him and the animals he killed that 
morning, but the DNA imprinted 
on him from head to toe appeared 
to fall in a familiar pattern, like 
one of Monet’s masterpieces. All 
of this man’s clothes at home 
probably had blood in the same 
spots, I thought. 

I introduced myself with 
unexpected excitement that sur- 
prised us_ both. “Hi, I'm 
Suzanne,” I said, as I held my 
right hand at my side resisting the 
natural urge to shake his. “I 
called a few days ago about a 
heart,” I said with confidence. 

The blood-stained apron 
man remembered me right away. 
I wasn’t at all surprised. He 
probably could have counted on 
one hand the number of times a 
22-year-old female vegetarian 
requested an animal heart. 

“Yes, I remember your call,” 
he said. “I’ve got the heart right 
here. Come on in.” 

The butcher politely held the 
door open for me and from the 
moment I entered [I felt like a 
traitor. It was as if I were betray- 


Up until that point I 
had always thought 
of myself as someone 
who was blessed with 
a fairly strong 
stomach for repulsive 
sights, such as road 
kill straddling the 
yellow lines with 
their insides out. 


ing the decision I had made six 
years earlier to avoid eating 
meat. 

I held the door open to keep 
myself connected to the outside 
world. The butcher fumbled 
through an old refrigerator in 
search of the animal heart that 
soon would be mine. I looked 
into the next room where so 
many lives had been lost and sud- 
denly the smell of blood rushed 
over me. I couldn’t escape the 
stench and the ever- present feel- 
ing of death, which keeps the 
HOD alive. 

In a state of panic, I excused 
myself and stepped outside, back 


I hadn’t taken a 
wrong turn, but 
rather I was exactly 
where I said I would 
be on a Friday 
morning; the House 
of Death (HOD). 


to the crisp morning air. Leaning 
over the platform, I was prepar- 
ing to be sick as I gripped the cin- 
der block wall with my left hand 
and wiped beads of sweat from 
my forehead with my right. My 
disgust at the inside of the HOD 
caught me off guard. 

Up until that point I had 
always thought of myself as 
someone who was blessed with a 
fairly strong stomach for repul- 
sive sights, such as road kill 
straddling the yellow lines with 
their insides turned out. The 
HOD was different. 

By the time the butcher came 
back I was feeling much better. I 
hadn’t thrown up, nor was I 
going to, and I was leaving the 
HOD soon. 

“Here it is,” he said with a 
smile while holding the heart: the 
largest organ I had ever seen. 

This was it. The moment I 
had been anticipating for three 
weeks had finally arrived. The 
dozens of phone calls to local 
butchers, the strange looks peo- 
ple gave me when I asked them 
where I could get an animal heart 
all came down to this carefully 
wrapped package. 

Without hesitation I took the 
heart and paid the bloody butcher 
$5 for his fine craftsmanship in 
extracting the life of an animal 
for me. I told him how thankful I 
was for the heart and that I 
thought I would never find one. 
As I began to descend the con- 
crete steps of the HOD, the 
butcher asked me what the heart 
was for and apologized for per- 
haps prying into my life in the 
same sentence. 

I lied to him. “It’s for my 
biology class,” I said clutching 
my keys in my right hand, getting 
ready to make a mad dash back to 
my Car. 

I reached my car safely. On 
the drive back to school, with my 
new heart on the floor of the pas- 
senger side, I wondered why I 
didn’t just tell him the truth, that 
I was using it for photographs. 
Surprisingly, I didn’t even feel 
guilty about lying. | Afterall, I 
thought to myself, he was the one 
working at the House of Death. I 
was sure what he was doing was 
far worse than lying. 
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WEDNESDAY 
March 12 


“Minus Music.” A long poem 
featuring four performing voices 
for the piece by Burlington poet 
Nora Mitchell. The piece pres- 
ents voices speaking singly and 

- in unison, and tells the story of 

Matthew Shepard. Shepard was 
a young gay man murdered in 
Wyoming in 1998. The piece 
includes St. Michael’s English 
professor William Marquess. 7 
p.m. McCarthy Arts Center. 


Jefferson Starship. Formerly 
Jefferson Airplane. Acoustic 
anthems of anti-war protest 
played by Sean Kelly and Dan 
Blondin of The Samples. 
Jefferson Starship forges a new 
mainstream sound and attitude in 
hard rock. Tickets $18 in 
advance, $20 at the door. Doors 
open at 7 p.m. Higher Ground. 
18+ 


Lou Reed with Fernando 
Saunders, Rob Wasserman and 
DJ Logic. Lou Reed is the leg- 
endary leader of the Velvet 
Underground. In his perform- 
ance, he offers a musical exten- 
sion of the Fleming Museum’s 
Andy Warhol exhibit. Presented 
by the Fleming Museum and 
Borderline Irreverent. Tickets 
$39 and $49. Call (86-FLYNN) 
or visit the Flynn box office for 
tickets. UVM’s Ira Allen Chapel. 
8 p.m. 


Salsalina practice. Perfect your 
sensuous nightclub routine at this 
dance session. For information 
call 899-2422. $7. Non-mem- 
bers 6 p.m., members 7 p.m. St. 
John’s Club, Burlington. 


University Scholar Seminar. 
Get information on healthy eat- 
ing from an expert in UVM's 
department of nutrition and food 
sciences. For information call 
656-3160. Free. UVM’s 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman 
Building. 4 to 6 p.m. 


In the Kingdom of Gorillas. 
Slide show and lecture by Biull 
Weber, wildlife conservationist 
and co-founder of the Mountain 
Gorilla project in Rwanda. 
Adults $10, students under 12 $5, 
families $25. 7 p.m. Radisson 
Hotel, Burlington. 


THURSDAY 
March 13 


U.S. Marine Corps —Inform- 
ation Table. Learn about a 
career in the military. Sponsored 
by the Student Resource Center. 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. Alliot lobby. 


Joseph Arthur. Featuring Blake 
Hazard and Brett Hughes. 
Singer/song-writer Joseph Arthur 
was discovered in the mid-’90s 
and doesn’t stick to just one 
sound. His style takes on cultur- 
al music around the world. 


Tickets $12 in advance, $14 at 
the door. Doors open at 8 p.m. 
Higher Ground., 18+ 


Juggling lessons. Five-week 
session. For information call 
482-7194. $40, $30 per student. 
6:30 to 8 p.m. Champlain Valley 
Union High School, Hinesburg. 


Injury prevention and manage- 
ment for athletes. Presented by 
Brian Loeffler, physical therapist 
and co-owner of On Track. Pre- 
register 496-7570. 7 p.m. On 
Track, 1 Main St., Burlington. 


Open-mic night. Rythm and 
Blues coffee house. UVM’s fire- 
place lounge, Living/Learning 
Center Commons Building. For 
information call 656-4200. 8 to 
10 p.m. 


FRIDAY 
March 14 


Belizbeha. Belizbeha and his 
band take the stage once again. 
Featuring the original lineup, a 
great reunion. Bring your danc- 
ing shoes. $8. Doors open at 8 
p.m. Higher Ground. 18+ 


DJ Spinna. Music ranging from 
hip-hop, breakbeat, R&B and 
rare grooves to classic soul, funk, 
jazz, disco classics and house. 
DJ Spinna is known worldwide 
as one of the best and most 
diverse DJs. Tickets $15 in 
advance, $17 at the door. 
Purchase tickets at the Flynn 
Center box office. Club 
Metronome, Burlington. 21+ 


Compagnie Marie Chouinard. 
The dances of Montreal choreog- 
rapher Marie Chouinard. Ten 
dancers push their bodies to the 
limit and explore physiological 
architecture. With lighting and 
electronic music supporting the 
tribal dance, the dancers perform 
Chouinard’s intense signature 
work, “Le Cri du Monde.” 
Contains adult themes and nudi- 
ty. Adult tickets $28 or $24.50, 
student tickets $23 or $19.50. 8 
p.m. Flynn Center. 


Learn how to make Chinese 
elixirs. Elixirs are alcohol 
extractions of Chinese herbs used 
to tone and strengthen the body. 
In this class, participants will 
learn to customize formulas for 
their needs and create seasonal 
elixirs for different ailments. For 
information call 864-7778. $30. 
7 to 8:30 p.m. Vermont Center 
for Acupuncture and Holistic 
Healing, 257 Pine St., 
Burlington. 


SATURDAY 
March 15 


St. Michael’s Wind and Jazz 
Ensemble. Wind Ensemble will 
perform music by Bach, Irish 
medleys and American com- 
posers. Jazz Ensemble will per- 
form tributes -to Benny 
Goodman, West Coast Jazz and 
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-Montreal choreographer, Marie Chouinard brings 10 dancers to 
the Flynn Center Stage on Friday, March 14, at 8 p.m. 


other contemporary jaZZ 
arrangers under the direction of 
fine arts professor Paul LeClair. 
Noon. McCarthy Arts Center. 


St. Michael’s chorale perform- 
ance. Thirty voices performing 
a selection from their current 
repertoire. Under the direction of 


fine arts assistant professor 
Nathaniel Lew. Steep. 
McCarthy Arts Center. 


CKY. Featuring Atreyu and 
Memento. CKY performs music 
from MTV’s show, “Jackass.” 
Tickets $12 in advance, $14 at 
the door. Doors open at 8 p.m. 
Higher Ground. All ages. 


Irish music concert. Fiddler 
Brian Conway, singer Ulee 
Glaub and pianist Felix Dolan. 
Presented by the Burlington Irish 
Heritage Festival. Tickets $13 in 
advance, $15 at the door. 
Proceeds benefit the Tom Sustic 
fund. Purchase tickets at the 
Flynn Center box office. 7:30 
p.m. UVM recital hall. 


Stage combat weekend work- 
shop. Practice techniques for 
creating safe yet compelling 
unarmed fights for theatrical pur- 
poses. For information call 652- 
4500. $30. 1 to4 p.m. Flynn 
Center. 


Percussion workshop. An 
introduction workshop to 
African-Carribbean rhythms on a 
variety of instruments. For infor- 
mation call 865-4422. $15. 3 to 
5 p.m. Community College of 
Vermont, Burlington. 


Northern American Telemark 
Festival. Mad River Glen Ski 
Area event. The world’s oldest 
and largest gathering of telemark 


skiers organized by the Northern ; 


American Telemark 
Organization. Historically as 
many as 1,400 participants 


descend upon the slopes of Mad 
River Glen for this weekend-long 


celebration. Clinics, demonstra- | 


tions and rentals. For informa- 
tion call 496-3409. Mad River 
Glen Ski Area, Fayston/ 
Waitsfield. 


SUNDAY 
March 16 


Waltz and fox trot dance work- 
shop. Learn the basics of two 
very romantic dances. For infor- 
mation call 598-6757. $50 per 
couple.) 1. to 3 pm.2- Se 
Anthony’s Church, 305 Flynn 
Ave., Burlington. 


Last day of Northern American 
Telemark Festival. See March 
jis 


MONDAY 
March 17 


Practice interviews. Sign-up at 
the Student Resource Center by 
4 p.m. Practice interviews to be 
held on March 19. You must 
sign-up and drop off your prac- 
tice resume at the Student 
Resource Center to participate. 


Danu. This group gets reviews 
for its fresh, dynamic take on 
Irish traditional music. Dant is a 
lively group on stage featuring 
vocals paired with accordion, fid- 
dle, bouzouki, bodhran, guitar, 
uilleann pipes, flute and whistles. 
Adult tickets $28.50 or $22.50, 
student tickets. $23.50, $17.50. 
7:30 p.m. Flynn Center. ; 


Spirit of the land Earth healing 
workshop. Contact nature spir- 
its and clear negative energy 
from your home. An Earth heal- 
ing session to exercise your 
imagination and clear the air. For 
information call 860-7812. Free. 
R.U.1.2 Headquarters, 1 Steele 
St., Burlington. 


Life drawing. Non-instructed 
class with models. For informa- 
tion call 865-7166. $5. 7 to 9 
p.m. Firehouse Center for the 
Visual Arts, Education Room, 
Church Street, Burlington. 


Qi Gong. Qi Gong is a gentle 
exercise that coordinates deep 
breathing and movement to help 
with overall circulation and well- 
being. For information call 864- 
7778. $12 per class or $35 per 
month. 9:30 to 10:30 a.m. 
Vermont Center for Acupuncture 
and Holistic Healing, 275 Pine 
St., Burlington. 


TUESDAY 
March 18 


St. Michael’s assistant history 
professor Yovanna Pineda. 
Pineda will speak about industri- 
al development in Argentina 
from 1904 to 1930. 1 p.m. 
Farrell Room. 


WEDNESDAY 
March 19 


Buju Banton. Buju Banton 
changed his style of music from 
talking about sex to talking about 
love through his songs. Instead 
of relying solely on synthesized 
and computer-generated music, 
he brings back a studio band 
complete with horns. Tickets 
$20 in advance, $22 at the door. 
Doors open at 9 p.m. Higher 
Ground. 18+ 


“O’Carolan’s Farewell to 
Music.” 18th-Century celtic 
harpist/composer, Turlough 
O’Carolan is regarded as 
Ireland’s greatest and most 
beloved musician. Poet Charles 
MacGabe, O’Carolan’s lifelong 
friend, tells O’ Carolan’s touching 
story along with performances of 
14 of O’Carolan’s tunes. 
Presented by the Vermont Stage 
Company. Adult tickets $25, stu- 
dent tickets $19. 7:30 p.m. 
Flynn Center. 


Exploring business ownership. 
Explore the possibilities and real- 
ities of business ownership, 
assess your skills and interests 
and develop a business idea. For 
information call 846-7160. $115. 


5:30 to 8:30 p.m. Women’s 
Small Business Program, 
Burlington. 


Submissions 


To have your item printed 
in the weekly calendar, 


send it to: 
The Defender 
SMC Box 275 or 
-- defender@smevt.edu 
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Sports 


Athlete of the Week: 
Katie Mazurek, Swimming 


Sophomore 
Journalism 


Home: Fall River, Mass. 


In your free time: Hang 


with friends. 


_ Plans for after 


graduatio To travel a 


2 avorite movie: All three 
of the “Mighty Ducks” 


Favorite TV show: 


“Saturday Night Live.” 





SMC athletes garner awards 
Liz LeFebvre and Mike Keating lauded by NE-10 
as others are awarded Academic All-American status 


By Alex Abrami 
Sports Editor 


Senior Liz LeFebvre and 


first-year. Mike . Keating « were - 


acknowledged by basketball 
coaches from around the 
Northeast-10 last week for their 
great individual seasons. 
LeFebvre was named the NE-10 
Co-Player of the Year and 
Keating was named the NE-10 
Rookie of the Year. 

Sophomore skier Spencer 
Powlison was named to the 
NCAA Skiing All-Academic 
Team. To attain this status, a stu- 
dent-athlete must have a 3.5 GPA 


for the fall semester and compete 
at their regional championships. 
Four field hockey players 
also were honored for their aca- 
demic achievements. Junior 
Jilby Danis, sophomore Alexa 
Huckins-Noss, sophomore Juliet 
Rose and first-year Nikki 
Pickman were named to the 2002 
NFHCA Division II National 


Academic Squad. 
LeFebvre shares the award 
with Bentley’s Keri Flynn. 


LeFebvre led the league with 
19.9 points per game and 10.1 
rebounds per game. She also led 
the league in double-doubles 
with 15, was fourth in field goal 


percentage and second in blocks. 

“She was the best player in 
the conference day in and day 
out,” women’s basketball head 
coach Sue Duprat said. S 

LeFebvre set an SMC single 
season record for points with 
556. For her career, the Milton, 
Vt., native is second in SMC his- 
tory in scoring (1,536) and fourth 
in rebounding (868). 

Keating led the Purple 
Knights in scoring (15.9) and 
rebounding (6.3). He also led the 
league in scoring for first-year 
players and was one field goal 
shy of tying the SMC scoring 
record for freshmen (428). 


St. Michael’s sports roundup 


Men’s Basketball 


The Purple Knights conclud- 
ed their season on a high note, 
defeating Pace University, 95-76, 
on Feb. 25. Five players scored in 
double figures. First-year Chase 
Graves was a perfect 7-7 from 
the field, scoring 14 points. 
Senior Will Witcher, in his final 
game as a Purple Knight, scored 
17 points, handed out six assists, 
grabbed six rebounds and swiped 
five steals. 


Women’s Hockey 


The Purple Knights ended 
their season with a 7-1 loss to 
Sacred Heart in the ECAC East 
Open semifinals. First-year 
Noreen Russo _ scored the 
Knights’ lone goal, and sopho- 
more Marcy Ring made 38 stops 
in net. 


Skiing 


The St. Michael’s ski team 
wrapped up its season with the 


Middlebury Carnival on Feb. 21 
and 22. The Purple Knights fin- 
ished in ninth place out of 15 
teams. The top finishers on the 
women’s side were senior Amber 
McHugh (32nd) and sophomore 
Janine Flahive (34th) in the 
slalom. The top finishers on the 
men’s side were junior Mike 
Payne (32nd) in the 20K, junior 
Nathan Laber (36th) in the 10K 
and senior Patrick Herlihy (36th) 
in the slalom. 


Swimming 


The men’s and women’s 
swim teams capped a successful 
season with solid performances 
at the New England 
Championships on Feb. 21-23. 
First-year Tom Wu won the 100- 
yard breaststroke to lead the men 
to an eighth place finish out of 12 
teams. Sophomore Logan St. 
Peter scored a pair of thirds in the 
50- and 100-yard breaststroke 
races. 

On the women’s side, sopho- 
more Katie Mazurek broke five 


school records, including placing 
second in both the 50- and 100- 
yard freestyles races to lead the 
women to fifth overall out of 20 
teams. Mazurek was also a part 
of three relay records. The 200- 
yard freestyle relay team finished 
fourth, consisting of Mazurek, 
junior Liz O’Hara, junior Jamie 
Kujawa and first-year Sarah 
Marich. The 400-yard medley 
relay (Mazurek, sophomore Eliza 
Delaney, first-year Amy Powers, 
and Marich) was sixth. The last 
record was set in the 800-yard 
freestyle. The team consisted of 
Kujawa, O’Hara, first-year Ellie 
Hedden and Mazurek. They fin- 
ished fourth. 


’ Lacrosse 


The men’s lacrosse team 
won, 14-13 in overtime over 
fourth-ranked Adelphi University 
at Great Neck, N.Y., on March 9. 
Senior Bryan Barletto scored five 
goals and senior Kevin Duffy 
scored two goals, including the 
game-winner. 


’ 4. Both times, 
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Hockey Town 


New rivalry sparks team to the top 


The St. Michael’s men’s 
hockey team has defended its 
ECAC Division II title, beating 
the Hawks of St. Anselm College 
for the second straight year. For 
the last four years the Purple 
Knights and the Hawks have met 
in the postseason. Their playoff 
record against each other? 2-2. 
The number of titles between the 
two schools? Two each. I would 
say a rivalry has been sparked, 
an intense rivalry that has pro- 
duced several dramatic games. 

In the 2000 semifinals, the 
Purple Knights lost in overtime 
to the Hawks, 
4-3. The fol- 
lowing year, 
Pauers pele 
Knights lost 
another heart- 
breaker in the 
semifinals, 5- 


the Hawks 
went on to, ALEX ABRAMI 
win the title. 


But finally 
last year, the Purple Knights 
exacted revenge, coming back 
from three-goal deficits three 
times to win, 7-6, on. Nick 
Berno’s goal just 53 seconds into 
overtime. 

And now this past Saturday. 
After the last three years of 
thrilling playoff hockey, every- 


‘one was expecting another spec- 


tacular finish, and the fans got 
exactly that. Another overtime 
game, with first-year Alex Watts 
scoring the game-winner. 

Cairns Arena was packed 
on Saturday, students pressed 
against the glass, screaming for 
their team. This rivalry has 
brought new meaning to SMC 
hockey. Fans, players and the 
rest of the St. Michael’s commu- 
nity can now get excited for 
every season, hoping for another 
dramatic win against our new 
rival. 


The Bronx Zoo II 


I’m a Yankees fan (a tough 
thing to say at a pro-Red Sox col- 
lege). The last seven years or so 
have been great for any Yankee 
fan. Five trips to the World 
Series, four World Champion- 
ships, including three in a row 
(not trying to rub it in). Yet, this 
past off-season the Yankee 
organization has returned to its 
old roots from the 1970s. Yes, 
the Bronx Zoo has returned with 
George Steinbrenner’s stubborn- 
ness and lack of patience control- 
ling everything. This time around 
Reggie Jackson is played by 
Derek Jeter, Sparky Lyle can be 
seen in a David Wells’ uniform, 





Sports Epitor 


After the last three 
years of thrilling 
playoff hockey, 
everyone was 
expecting another 
spectacular finish, 
and the fans got 
exactly that. 


and good ol’ George, well he’s 
playing himself. 

Steinbrenner ordered payroll 
cuts. He then signed Japanese 
outfielder Hideki Matsui and 
Cuban pitcher Jose Contreras for 
contracts adding up to $53 mil- 
lion. Steinbrenner put more pres- 
sure on his club with a December 
interview with the New York 
Daily News. In the interview, he 
accused Jeter of poor motivation 
and late-night partying for rea- 
sons for a sub. 300 batting aver- 
age last season. He also took 
shots at manager Joe Torre and 
his coaching staff. 

Then there is David Wells’ 
new book, which contains sever- 
al eye-popping claims. For one, 
Wells said he was suffering from 
a hangover when he pitched a 
perfect game in 1998 (which he 
now retracts). Wells also writes 
about the use of steroids in Major 
League Baseball (he says 25 per- 
cent to 40 percent use) and criti- 
cizes teammate Roger Clemens. 

I’m a big fan of Wells. I was 
disappointed to see him traded 
for Clemens after the ’98 season. 
Most Yankee players are dis- 
missing these remarks with an 
attitude of, “Oh, that’s just 
Boomer.” I would have to agree 
with this type of attitude toward 
this book; however, the com- 
ments made by Steinbrenner and 
the overall setup for this Yankees 
team has me worried. 

The Yankees usually win 
their championships in bunches. 
With free agency, dynasties are 
hard to come by. Maybe the 
Yankees run is over. The loss in 
the opening round of the playoffs 
last year could indicate the 
beginning of the end. This 
Yankees team is still very dan- 
gerous. With a fully-loaded 
pitching staff and a high-octane 
offense, this team will probably 
win a sixth straight American 
League East division title and 
gun for its 27th World 
Championship. The only thing 
that could stop them? The Bronx 
Zoo continues to infect the team 
throughout the season. 
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Scoreboard 


Men’s Basketball 
(10-17, 6-16 NE-10) 


2/25 SMC 95, Pace 76 


Women’s Basketball 
(17-10, 12-10 NE-10) 


3/2 NE-10 first round 
playoff: Assumption 78, 
SMC 57 


Men’s Hockey 
(11-13-1, 5-12-2 ECAC 
East) 


3/8 ECAC Division II 
Championship: SMC 2, St. 
Anselm 1 


Women’s Hockey 
(4-19, 4-16 ECAC East) 


2/28 ECAC East Open 
Tournament: Sacred Heart 
7, SMC 1 


Swimming 


2/21-2/23 New England 
Championships 

Men: eighth out of 12 
Women: fifth out of 20 


Skiing 


2/21- 2/22 Middlebury 
Carnival 

Finished ninth out of 15 
teams 


Men’s Lacrosse 
(2-0, 0-0 NE-10) 


2/25 SMC 10, 
Molloy College 7 


3/9 SMC 14, Adelphi 13 


Softball 
(4-6, 0-0) 


2/28 SMC 9, Capital 
University 6 


2/28 Salem International 7, 
SMC 5 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hot line 
(802) 654-2SMC 
or Visit 
www.smcvt.edu/ 
athletics 





Champions, again! 


Sports 








Members of the St. Michael’s men’s hockey team celebrate their second straight ECAC Division II championship on Saturday, March 8. 


Watts’ overtime goal propels Knights to second straight ECAC Division II title 


By Stephanie Theberge 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s men’s 
hockey team proved that they 
could be No. 1 again this year 
after winning its second straight 
ECAC Division II title Saturday, 
March 8, against St. Anselm. 

Tournament MVP and St. 
Michael’s first-year Alex Watts 
led the Purple Knights to a 2-1 
victory over the Hawks when he 
redirected a pass from junior 
Justin Quenneville into the back 
of the net 1:23 into overtime. 

“My linemates gave me 
good passes. Then (senior Brad) 
Kent just tackled me and every- 
one piled on. I didn’t even see it 


go in,” Watts said. 

Both teams were evenly 
matched, and both came out 
strong in the first period. With 
14:06 gone in the first period, St. 
Anselm took the lead when 
Keegan Rosenberger scored a 
power-play goal when he slipped 
one past Purple Knights sopho- 
more goaltender Andy Joy. 

The Knights’ confidence 
was reinforced when first-year 
Jonathan Perez was able to 
deflect a shot that trickled past 
Hawks goaltender Jim Merola in 
the second period to tie the game, 
1-1. Seniors Tom Mariano and 
Daykin Marini were credited 
with assists. 

“The puck went to the 


defenseman and I tipped it in,” 
Perez said. 

A scoreless third period was 
proof that this game was all about 
defense. There were numerous 
scoring opportunities throughout 
the game, but the goaltenders 
would not surrender. 

“Our defense and Andy Joy 
played outstanding,” Purple 
Knights coach Lou DiMasi said. 

Both goaltenders played 
exceptional games. Joy had 28 
saves, and Merola made 30 stops. 

“TI was confident going in 
that we were going to take it,” 
Joy said after the game. “It was a 
stressful overtime. My stomach 
is still in knots, but the team 
played great all-around.” 


This is the second straight 
year that St. Michael’s was able 
to defeat St. Anselm in overtime 
for the championship. The 
Knights won last year, 7-6. 

“Overtime games are the 


best,” Perez said. “At that point — 
we didn’t have a choice but to 


” 


win 


work and leadership as the keys 
to victory. 


“They played hard tonight, — 


and the leadership was unbeliev- 
able,” DiMasi said. - 

Joy, Queeneville and Marini 
were named to the  All- 
Tournament team. 





SMC basketball loses in playoff opener 


Women upset by Assumption, 78-57, but invited to play in the ECAC tourney 


By Alex Abrami 
Sports Editor 


The St. Michael’s women’s 
basketball team’s playoff run in 
the Northeast-10 may have 
ended, but its season is far from 
over. 

The Purple Knights have 
been invited to play in the ECAC 
Division II tournament. The 
women have earned the fourth 
seed and will play first seed 
Philadelphia University on 
March 15 at 6 p.m. 

Head coach Sue Duprat is 
happy her team can continue its 
season. 

“They deserve one more 
shot,” Duprat said. “They have 
done some great things this year.” 

In the opening round of the 
Northeast-10 Conference play- 
offs, the sixth-seeded Purple 
Knights lost to the No. 11 seed 
Assumption, 78-57, at Ross 
Sports Center on March 2. It was 
the Purple Knights’ first home 


playoff game in 11 years and the 
first time the Knights made the 
playoffs since the 1998-99 sea- 
son. 

Duprat credited the 
Greyhounds for playing a great 
game. 

“We got the open looks we 
wanted but didn’t shoot very 
well,’ Duprat said, “but 
Assumption played great, making 
a lot of shots.” 

From the beginning, the 
Purple Knights looked sluggish 
on the offensive side. 
Assumption jumped out to a 22- 
10 lead in the first 7 minutes of 
play. The Purple Knights coun- 
tered with a 9-0 run behind the 3 
point shooting of Hambley and 
the inside shooting by senior co- 
captain Liz LeFebvre. 
Assumption maintained a small 
lead until Hambley knocked 
down her fourth 3 pointer of the 
first half to tie the score at 34. 
Hambley finished the half with 
17 points, including a perfect 
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Senior Jes Hambley passes to junior Erica Kensey in the playoff loss. 


mark from behind the three-point - 


line. However, Assumption 
closed the half on a 7-0 run, 
including Meghan Morrissey’s 
three-pointer just before the 
buzzer. ; 

In the second half, the 
Knights got to within seven 
points, 58-51, with just under 11 
minutes to play. But the 
Greyhounds continued to stay hot 
from the floor and the Purple 


ea Knights went the next 7:14 with- 2 


expected.” 
te C9 FCO e Pee 


out a point. 

Hambley finished the game 
with 25 points. LeFebvre scored 
19 points and grabbed nine 
rebounds. 

Hambley was disappointed 
with the team’s performance in 
the loss. 

“The last few games have 
been disappointing,” Hambley 
said, “but we’ve done better than 


helt 
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